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DREAM OF THE CONDEMNED FELON. | 


Yes! even in sleep the impressions all remain, 
He hears the sentence and he feels the chain; 
He sees the judge and jury when he shakes, 
And loudly cries, “ Not guilty,” and awakes ; 
Then chilling tremblings o’er his body creep, 
Till worn-out nature is compelled to sleep. 


DR. DODDRIDGE AND THE CONVICT. 


While Dr. Doddridge, author of the “ Rise 
and Progress,” was settled at Northampton, 
) England, he became deeply interested in the 
case of a man under sentence of death. Dr. D. 
} believed the man to be innocent, and procured 

such evidence as to render it probable that the 

convict’s life would be spared. The gratitude 
of the prisoner was beyond all expression.— | 
>“ Among other things, | remember,” says Dr. 
Doddridge, ‘he said, ‘ Every drop of my blood 
thanks you, for you have had compassion on 
every drop of it. He wished he might before 
he died, have leave to kneel at the threshold of 
} my door to pray for me and mine, which indeed 
he did on his knees,in the most earnest manner, 
as he was taken out to be executed. ‘ You,’ 
said he, ‘are my redeemer in one sense,and you 
Phave aright tome. If I live, 1 am your prop- 
D erty, and I will be a faithful subject.’” 
'§ Such were the feelings which an unsuccess- 
> ful attempt to save a man’s life inspired in the 
heart of a poor prisoner. Dr. Doddridge, in his 
} own reflections on the case, remarks: 
“3 “May I not learn from it, gratitude to Him 
who hath redeemed and delivered me? In 
which, alas! how far short do I fall of this poor 
creature! How eagerly did he receive the news 
ofareprieve for a few days! How tenderly 
did he express his gratitude! that he should be 
mine ; that I might do what I pleased with him ; 
“M that I had bought him; the delight with which 
he should see and serve me; that he would come 
once a year from one end of the kingdom to the 
other to see and thank me, and should be glad 
never to go out of my sight! O why do not 
our hearts overfiow with such sentiments on an 
occasion infinitely greater! We were all dead 
men. Execution would soon have been done 
upon us: but Christ has redeemed us to God 
Withiis blood. We are not merely reprieved, 
but pardoned ; not merely pardoned, but adopt- 
ed; made heirs of eternal glory, and near the 
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with a price. May we glorify God in 
our bodies and spirits which are his!” 

These reflections of Dr. Doddridge 
are such as the incident must suggest 
to every soul that has been redeemed 
by the gift of Christ.. If every drop of 
the prisoner’s blood was moved with 
gratitude, how much more intense 
should be the thankfulness inspired by 
such a deliverance as every ransomed 
sinner has experienced at the hands of 
his Savior! And then throw in another 
thought which Dr. Doddridge does not 
dwell on. His efforts to save this poor 
prisoner cost him little or no sacrifice: 
certainly no sweat, nor blood, nor dying 
groans. But Christ prep forus. Dr. 
Doddridge did not go into this convict’s 
cell,and then take his place on the scaf- 
fold, and pour out his own blood for the 
prisoner dcomed todie. But this Christ 
did for us. 

This prisoner never wronged Dr. 
Doddridge; and the good man felt ten- 
derly toward him,as for any fellow crea- 
ture in danger of death. Dr. Doddridge 
believed him to be an innocent man.— 
He was proved to be not guilty of the crime for 
which he was to die. But God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. We were enemies 
of Christ, had wronged him a thousand times, 
and deserved a thousand deaths, when he took 
our place, and the just for the unjust died upon 
the cross! Wondrous love! Every drop of 
our blood should thank him. Every moment of 
our lives should be his. Like the prisoner, we 
should be willing to go from one end of the 
earth to the other, to kneel at his feet, and tell 
him how much we owe, how utterly unable we 
shall ever be to._pay.—Irenarus. [M. Y. Obs. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 6. 
BY “AUNT FANNY.” 

I have a picture on which is drawn in fade- 
less colors the incidents of a night on the 
Sound—a night of sea-sickness; but it is too 
disagreeable to copy. We will look at the next, 
which represents me sitting on deck the follow- 
ing morning, beside Mr. Perkins, with a cheek 
somewhat paler than usual, and a head a little 
more giddy; but the clear air of a beautiful 
May morning is refreshing, and my eye gazes 
with delight on the water sparkling beneath the 
rays of the rising sun, while I read Mrs. He- 
mans’ lines to a sunbeam: 

“ Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean 
smiles : 

Thou hast touched with glory his thousand 
isles ; 

Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery 
foam ; 

And gladdened the wanderer like words from 
home.” 


Then, as in a panorama, pass by the lovely 
shores of Long Island, with their fine country- 
houses, large gardens, and beautiful, blossom- 
ing orchards, looking almost like anuther Eden 
in the soft mist, which hangs over them like a 
gauzy veil. ‘Then comes the first glimpse of 
New York, with its brick walls, its tapering 
spires, and its forest of bare poles rising in the 
harbor. Could these be vessels, actual vessels, 
which had floated over distant seas,and touched 


wonderful to think of, and yet those bleak-look- 
ing things, with their stiff stakes running up 
into the air, were so different from my ideas of 
a vessel, which had always been of something 
incomparably graceful and imposing, that I was 
sadly disappointed. These were vessels in har- 
bor, as unlike a vessel on the sea, as a dull- 
looking woman in a strait morning-wrapper and 
curl-papers, is unlike the brilliant belle of an 
evening drawing-room—both being out of rig. 

Mingling together in confused figures, and 
indistinct colors, are the scenes which followed. 
The noise and tumult of the landing—the push- 
ing and squeezing of passengers—the bawling 
of the hackmen—the fear of getting lost in that 
dismal uproar—the joy of finding Mr. Perkins 
once more—the transfer tu a carriage—the 
placing of my little hair-trunk on behind—(how 
humble, yet how homelike did the dear, old 
thing look in that strange spot!)—the moving 
off in that noisy crowd, slowly rattling over the 
hoarse pavement, and the hosts of people every- 
where visible—all are blending together on my 
picture in a kind of confused distinctness. 

Too vividly impressed to be ever erased from 
that page, are the figures of ragged, filthy-look- 
ing wretches, such as I had never scen before. 
Were they really men and women? Were 
those wild-eyed,ragged girls,sisters of the same 
great human family? Why did not somebody 
give them clothes, and teach them to comb their 
hair, and wash their faces? In my blessed ig- 
norance I was little capable of comprehending 
the crimes, wretchedness, and want of a great 
city; but my heart ached as I looked at them, 
and I wished I were rich, that | might relieve 
them all. Poor, simple child, I had yet tolearn 
that the causes of such degradation lay far, far 
too deep for gold to reach or cure! 

We moved slowly on; the family we were to 
stop with, living quite far up in the city. [ 
gazed at everything about me, as only a coun- 
try girlin her teens could gaze. It was all 
marvelous, all like fairy-land. Those silks, of 
rainbow tints—those silver-wares, of sparkling 
brilliancy—those lovely wreaths of flowers— 
those mountainous heaps of candy—those tempt- 
ing piles of fruit—each brought an almost audi- 
ble oh! to my lips, and a quite perceptible throb 
to my heart. It was all so new, so dazzling, so 
like a dream, that I feared to wake from it, and 
almost expected to find myself riding through 
our green street after old Bay. 

As I was thus gazing, first one way, and then 
another, Mr. Perkins touched my arm, saying, 
“look there.” Sure enough, there were Mrs. 
Perkins and Clara, walking down Broadway 
among a thousand others. This was a sight to 
eclipse all the rest, and I literally gave a scream 
which frightened myself, and made Mr. Perkins 
smile. Why didn’t they look toward us? But 
no, they walked strait on, never vouchsafing us 
a single glance. How queer it was to see them 
among such a motley crowd. They looked like 
themselves, and yet somehow strangely altered, 
too! We rumbled on. and at last reached our 
stopping-place. Our hostess, who was almost 
a stranger to me, gave me a very cordial wel- 
come, and told me they had kept Clara in ig- 
norance of my coming, thinking it would be a 
delightful surprise to her to meet me. In ac- 
cordance with her advice, I went to lie down 
till Clara’s return; for my night’s sea-sickness 
and morning’s excitement, had been quite too 
much for me. At first, my bed rolled under 
me, as if I were still on the heaving waters, but 
by degrees I forgot everything in asound sleep. 
I was waked three hours afterward, by the kind 
voice of my new friend, inquiring if I felt like 
getting up to dine with them. If so, there was 
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perchance, on East Indian shores? It was 


just time to dress; and if not,I could have some- 


thing brought to my room, and go to sleep 
again. I jumped up at once, and prepared to 
go down. I wished to dress myself with par- 
ticular care, but was so excited, I did not make 
very rapid progress, It seemed to me that my 
brown gingham, (which I had always consider- 
edso neat and respectable at home,) looked 
faded and dingy; but I ust put it on, for the 
silk must be reserved for more august occasions. 
llonged to see Clara so much that I could 
scarcely wait her return, such a world of events 
had transpired since we parted. As soon as 
possible, I ran down stairs, and lo, Clara was in 
the hall, just home from a sight-seeing excur- 
sion, looking heated and tired. Her face 
changed into an expression of surprise and de- 
light when she saw me, and our noisy exclama- 
tions might have been heard all over the house. 
It was indeed a happy hour to our young, care- 
less hearts; and the older persons who looked 
on, seemed to enjoy it also. Fast as girls of 
fifteen talk under ordinary circumstances, [ 
think none ever talked quite so fast as we did in 
our own room after dinner. Both had seen, 
heard, and felt so much, that words could poor- 
ly express it all. 

So ended my journey to New York. Have 
you ever performed just such an one, dear 
friend? If you have, I am sure it will remain 
a bright and charming picture in your portfolio 
through life ; one which you will often take out 
and look at,with a conviction that it has a beau- 
ty all its own; a coloring brighter than can be 
found on the brightest leaves even of your 
youthful sketches, 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 


Two young ladies, about the age of fifteen, 
were busily occupied at their desks, in a school- 
room deserted by the rest. They were writing 
to the loved ones at home. Let us glance at 
their letters—by them we can judge of their re- 
spective characters. 

* Dear cousin Jane,—I wish you could have 
been with us this session at Marlborough 
House. You don’t know what fun we have, 
and how pleasant some of the girls are. We 
lay all sorts of plots, and Briggs, the under 
teacher, is bribed to help us. Miss Montague 
is a cross old curmudgeon, but we are more 
than a match for her, and she does not find out 
half of our frolics. Oh the feasts we have, on 
the sly, and the novels we smuggle to our 
chambers ; you would laugh if you only could 
see how demure we look in the morning, after 
these nightly exploits. But J have no time to 
tell you further at present about our amuse- 
ments, as I have to go and see Rose Stanley. 
She is a good soul, and writes all my composi- 
tions for me. She is clever too, and Miss Mon- 
tague thinks I have improved in this branch of 
study. Yours in haste, but very affectionately, 

Marianne Farrriewp.” 

While Miss Fairfield is sealing and directing 
her letter, suppose we glance at her compan- 
ion’s : 

“ Dear Sister,—You will I know excuse a 
short letter for once, as I have not seized the 
very best opportunity for writing. To tell the 
truth, I ought to be studying a lesson in chem- 
istry for to-morrow, which is somewhat more 
difficult than usual. I know you would notad- 
vise me to displease good Miss Montague—she 
is indeed an excellent woman. Her zeal and 
anxiety for our good could never be excelled, 
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and at the same time there is about her a calm 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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and gentle influence, that neutralizes the occa- | aside their bad habits with their slates and copy but he was too well bred to show even the | dressed Marianne, and offered to take wine with 

sional severity she is compelled to adopt. I|books. Alas! young ladies, that can notbe. | slightest surprise. her, she simpered, hung her head, and received 

Jove and respect her next tomy parents. [love| This young lady’s thoughts were much di-| Towards evening, the guests assembled.— | his courtesy with awkward bashfulness. Caro. — 
the assistant teachers, I love my companions, I | rected of late towards a cousin who was now in | Mr. Westley was introduced successively to la- | line was glad when the ladies adjourned to the AY 
love my studies; therefore I need not tell you I | the East Indies, in the Queen’s service. Ar- | dies and gentlemen,many of them old acquaint- drawing-room. Her sensitive mind had been 

am happy. Let mamma experience no anxiety | thur Westley was a young man about twenty- | ances, The Archer family he well remembered 5 | incessantly pained during dinner. Ext 
on my account., Iam striving hard to prove jawee, and had been the associate for many | Caroline, as a little thoughtful, black-eyed girl, Arthur’s reflections that night were confused “Ww 
myself worthy of the pains bestowed upon my | years, of his cousin Marianne. Her beauty |he recollected used to play with them in early |and melancholy. “{ am not bound,” he would meh m 
education, and with God’s blessing I shall re- | won upon his very susceptible nature, and Ar- | youth, and he expressed great pleasure at mect- | say to himself, “by any tie to Marianne, but [ killed. 
turn, (if He permits) to make the declining days | thur obtained permission to go to India, when a | ing with her again. He was struck with the | came here intending to make her my wife, and Yes, 
of my beloved parents happy, and be a useful| mere boy, with the understanding that if he | ease and dignity of her manner, and the modest | by refusing to do so, I shall incur the displeas. JB true. 


member of society. Your affectionate sister, | made a fortune there,worthy of so great a prize, | expression of her hazle eye ; and truly a less ob- 
Carouine ArcHer.” he should be rewarded by the hand of his pret- 
These two young ladies were friends, or rath-|ty cousin. 


| 
No engagement passed between led with the gentle Caroline, as she entered the 
| 


servant person than he, might have been charm- 


ure of my beloved aunt.” Daily he walkedand J of a he 
talked with his cousin, hoping to find a vent for JB what 0 
his bad impressions to pass away; but every  gossipi 


er intimate associates; no congeninlity it may | the young people, but the subject was a matter | room with, not behind her mother. She was | day found her more and more frivolous—posi- little f 
well be supposed existed between them, but] of general conversation, and Marianne had for | dressed in a simple white muslin, her dark hair | tively silly ; till, as a friend and relative, he de. when 4 


every body loved the gentle Caroline Archer, | four years past been in the habit of giving her- | banded smoothly upon her pure and lofty brow, 
and Marianne found her a useful friend. Her | self the airs of a betrothed lady. | 


good nature assisted her out of many scrapes, 
and her meckness and piety could not but be 
respected. Yet Marianne relished not the mod- 





Caroline fre- 
quently warned her of the danger of dwelling | had placed a white moss rose there, unknown 
so incessantly upon the anticipation of a tie | to her, and it seemed to rest in its bright abode, 
bound by so slight a knot; but her advice met | as a type of the fragrant virtues that adorned 


and piaited behind. A loving younger sister 


termined to reason with her upon the neglect JB ver sud 
she had evinced in the cultivation of her mind, — in sea: 
Arthur was often absent, and Marianne knew death, | 
not that he was at such times at Mrs. Archer's, and at 
The lovely Caroline won upon him, till insensj. from di 





est advice Caroline sometimes thought it her | nothing but scorn, and her gentle heart could |the purer mind within. She held a large bo- | bly he felt her presence necessary to his happi. “Wi 
duty to give, and on such occasions would only pray that the hopes of her friend might be | quet of splendid flowers, for flowers were to ness. In her he saw a woman who would grace said he 
grieve the spirit of her sweet companion. fulfilled. Caroline, what they are to every intelligent, en- the high station his wealth was capable of be. ing, to 

Time pissed at school, till the two young la-| Months again passed, and now the two maid- | thusiastic and pious person—companions and|stowing; whose conversation would elevate, JB have b 


dies had reached their sixteenth year; but it|ens were to go forth from school, into busy life. | friends—telling of the goodness and wonderful 
was the wish of their parents that they should | This time the tears of Miss Montague had no| works of God. She chatted gaily, and with 
remain another session: and in preparing to vis- | sweet to mingle with the bitter. 
it their beloved homes for the summer holidays, | her school was to rcturn no more. 
this desire only increased the happiness of Car- | were promises of correspondence, and long vis- | Marianne, who was opposite to her. She start- 
oline. As she kissed her young companions, | its; and Caroline left Marlborough House with | ed—never be‘ore had she seen such an expres- 
she said, with glowing checks and sparkling | the blessing of every individual, and the happy | sion upon the fair round face of her companion. 
eyes, “I amso gladI am going to return to| consciousness of having for five years, fulfilled | What was it that made Marianne frown, and 
you all, and dear Miss Montague, she is my |her duty in every respect. 
second, mother—I have not yet bid her adieu.”| And Marianne, what were her thoughts as | ster” was creening into her unguarded heart. — 
she was about to launch forth into the busy | Truly, Marianne, you may fear, for with such a 
Frivolous as the thoughts of} mind as Arthur Westley’s, the modest, quiet 
her head was full of} charms of your friend, make her a powerful, but 


A sob was heard from behind the folds of the 
window curtain :—there stood the tender-heart- 
ed teacher, and Caroline flung herself into those 





may God’s blessing be with you.” Thus part- 


ed the loving and the loved; and what happy lto some useful pursuit. 
sensations must dwell in the bosom of a teach- | beautiful, besides possessing the exterior ad-| there. You can entertain him better than I.” 
er, who feels that her labors have been thus| vantages that wealth can give. 
blessed, crowned with success, and bearing far| was on his return from Calcutta, and ore morn- | per, but could do nothing towards removing it ; 
beyond earth, the fruits of the mental harvest. | ing Marianne called on Caroline to invite her| she therefore rose,and seated herself elsewhere, 
Kisses and regrets were showered too upon |to a dinner-party, which was to celebrate the | to converse with a friend; and shortly after had 
Marianne, but of a very different nature. A | arrival of the expectant bridegroom. 


frown is upon her fair brow, for she is anxious 


theless, she is destined to be another year the 


that year added to the graces (Christian graces | to grect his arrival. 


we shall see. 
The holidays psssed, es holidays will.— 





Again Caroline applied herself with the most | to Arthur, 


determined assiduity. 


plined her mind that she paid particular atten- 


er and wiser heads)—“these studies may not be 
brought into requisition in after life, but the at- | con 


reflection.” 
I wish [ could say Marianne partook in the 


smallest decree of her friend’s honorable mo- | of pleasing. 


tives and good sense, 


The pride of | ease, with the associate of her childhood, and 
But there | while thus engaged, she happened to glance at 


ocean of life? 
such a heart must be, 
outstretched arms, as though she were secking | bride, and bridal tours, of white favors, white 
a mother’s embrace. Miss Montague smiled | satin, blond, and—Arthur Westley. 
through her tears, and presenting a beautifully |she reached the home of her childhood, pre- | having noticed these dark frowns repeatedly.— 
bound volume, said, “I ought to rejoice, my | pared (in her own estimation) to become a mem- | She then rose and crossed the room, and seating 
dear Caroline, that we are likely to have you} ber of society, a dutiful daughter, a loving wife, herself beside her friend, said, “* Marianne, why 
with us again; but time brings so many chang-| a judicious mother. 
es, that I cannot but fear, while I hope. Take! As near neighbors, Caroline and Marianne | are talking about old times.” With a counten- 
this, keep it as a little memorial of my love, and | often met, and the former never relinquished | ance still darker, Marianne replied, “If Arthur 
her laudable endeavors to lead her companion | wishes to converse with me, it is he who ought 
Marianne was really | to take the trouble to come here—not I to go 


And thus | flashed upon the mind of Caroline only after 


Her cousin | Caroline was shocked at this exhibition of tem- 


The ship arrived in port, and taking a day to} cousin. 
to escape from the thraldom of school—never-| rest from the fatigues of a long voyage, the| Mr. Westley was a young man, whose mind 
next, Arthur Westley repaired to the abode of | had been strengthened and cultivated—and 
inmate of Marlborough House; and whether | his childhood, unconscious of the party that was | who, possessing a natural love for the pure and 
was shown into the} beautiful, had kept aloof from the vices so com- 
I mean) of her mind, and enlarged her intellect, | drawing-room, where he*had spent so many |mon among wealthy and fashionable young 
Old rec-| men. His form was manly—his countenance 
ollections came over, and almost overpowered | brilliant with learning and intelligence. With 
Among the first to reenter Marlborough House, | him as he thought of her, thena little fairy, with jan exalted opinion of the female character, he 
and receive a warm greeting from Miss Mon-| flowing golden locis, and now—but he dared| yet could see its foibles at a glance—and a 
tague, was Caroline. By degrees the whole | not think of her as she was. His heart fluttered | deeper disappointment took possession of his 
number was completed, and by the time Mari-| when a step was heard outside—the door open-| mind, that his cousin, whom he so loved in 
anne was fairly established in her old quarters, | ed, and his beloved aunt appeared, leading Ma- | childhood, should have grown to woman’s es- 
by the side of her friend, the daily routine had | rianne, who, all smiles and blushes, kept behind | tate without having cultivated the graces of 
commenced, and was proceeding as usual, |her mother,and with averted face gave her hand | mind and manner, that alone make her lovely. 
This was not exactly the kind of] During dinner he particularly noticed the con- 
A natural love for the | reception he expected, and it annoyed him.—| trast between the two young ladies. Nowhere 
fine arts rendered it easy for her to master the | He knew not why; he had anticipated the smiles | more than at table, does a well-bred woman dis- 
lighter accomplishments ; but she had so disei-| and blushes, but he had likewise imagined wo-| play that courtesy and refinement, that quiet 
| manly ease and dignity; not the school-girl | case, and agreeable deportment, that make the 
tion to studies she considered dry and difficult | diffidence that banished grace and refinement. } guests feel at home, at the same time that they 
—Latin, German, Mathematics, and Algebra ;| He took her hand, however, after he had re-| are enlivened by animated conversation. The 
for she argued, (as she had been taught by old- | turned the warm greeting of her who had been | manners of Marianne were those of a school- 


happy hours with his young cousin. 


i the only mother he ever knew, and seating the | girl before she enters society—yet not of all 

fused girl beside himself, said, looking into | school-girls, we hope—and here | must digress 
tention I bestow upon them now strengthens | her face, “have you nothing to say to me, dear | 
my mind and memory, and gives me_ habits of | Marianne, after so long an abs nee? 
| Marianne, she had not thought how much more 
| difficult now than formerly, would be the task | that at school they are cultivating their minds 
Asa child, she could romp and | for future entrance into society, they would not 


} H : 
Her last year at school | prattle ; but as a woman, no treasures had she | leave the task till the latest moment, and enter 


tremble with passion? The “green-eyed mon- 


innocent and unsuspecting rival. The truth 


do you not join us in conversation ?—come, we 


the satisfaction to see Arthur occupied with his 








and whose piety would lead him to the highest J of unn: 
pursuit an earthly being can engage in. But — mit. 
the calm gravity, the stately dignity of Caro. But 
line, gave him no reason to hope; no blush, nor & guilty 
stolen glance, could he ever discover. The —& limbs o 
fact was, Caroline looked upon him as the be.  accoun 
trothed of her friend, and had he been ten times moral ¢ 
more fascinating, under such circumstances, her sands ¢ 
high mind would have recoiled from the slight. JF ly expe 
est encouragement. Her astonishment there.  involvi! 
fore, and indignation were great, when om — any wh 
morning Arthur offered her, after much peran. J them. 
bulation, his hand, with the assurance that he fF them? 
loved her with his whole soul. And _ he was f and de: 
sincere. But the slight form of Caroline seem. fF) rescue | 
ed suddenly elevated, while with much dignity) The 
she spoke of Marianne; of the hopes she knew i come fi 
she entertained, and the tacit understanding be. B) ly-disp: 
tween him and the family. ‘Ihe countenance fF dence ¢ 
of Arthur fell; it was too trae—his conduct for fF) ion has 
years had fostered these hopes, and his subse. fF such ar 
quent letters confirmed them. Could he do what J need o1 
was dishonorable ? Oh no, he would sooner die, J past an 
“And would you,” said he, gazing mournfully J institut 
upon the charming figure of his beloved, “woul J} duty ar 
you have me ask such a girl as Marianne to be fi and you 


my wife >” tion in | 
In truth Caroline knew not how to answer— 
but she persisted in declining his offer and at. Ther 


tentions, and left him as unhappy as discarded grades 
lovers generally are. Marianne, through the chord n 
gossip of an acquaintance, had_ heard not only BR Christi: 
of her cousin’s visits to the Archer family, but I earth) 
of the offer; and her little mind from jealousy, BR} gog z 
soon flew to dislike. A breach was formed be- yes 
tween the two associates, and now the misery 
of Marianne was complete. Arthur could not 
make up his mind to marry her—but he deter- 
mined to remain single, that he might the les 
grieve his beloved aunt. He went to a distant 
land, to dream night and day of Caroline Archer. 
Deprived of her cousin’s society, of the 
sprightly intercourse of her once intimate frient, 
and a prey to remorse that she had not profited 
by the good counsel and excellent teaching off 
the despised Miss Montague, Marianne wan 
dered about, with no fixed purpose—useless to 
her fellow mortals, and unthinking that she had 
a soul tosave. Her color fled—her eye grew 
dim. Many said she pined for unrequited love; 
but hers was too common-place a heart to lore 
so deeply: and in the increasing age and inf 
mities of an affectionate mother, she saw no dv- 
ties to fulfill. When asked to read aloudto 
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to say a word on this subject. Are school-girls 
Poor \2 different race of beings, that they should bea 
by-word in this respect? If they remembered 


her, she either declared she hated reading, 0 
complied with so bad a grace, that her mothe 
soon wearied of hearing her. She consumed: 
great deal of time and money upon dress, bit 


ng frie 
riend, ; 
nly Fa 
The Li 














was spent as her former ones, in planning stol- jof a cultivated mind, to please the refined Ar- | the world to find to their cost, that they cannot 


en frolics, and engaging in open ones upon ev- | thur. 


tionate appeals of her more judicious friend de- | he 
ter her from pursuing this dishonorable course. | 


to be an agreeable, accomplished young lady, |as youth and health could make them, her fea-| audibly; and she conversed in whispers with 
and that the quiet elegance of manner that dis- | tures classic, and her complexion faultless,— her next neighbor, a 
, as soon as | Her hair, too, had the sunny hue of childhood, | who was pert as she 

and this more than any thing else recall 


tinguished her friend would be hers 
she had left school. 


years and stature, so our minds and manners 
grow, till they become fixed as the form. Ma- 


evinced no taste in the mode, and choice of col- 


\ He seemed astonished at the common- | change the habits acquired and strengthened 
ery opportunity, in evading her lessons by the | place remarks to which she gave utterance, and | through long years. School-girls—be courte- 
prompting of her next companion, or some oth-|imore so, at the ungrammatical language in| ous, be gentle, lady-like, and dignified,and you 
er clandestine means; nor could the most affee-| which they were clothed. Charity suggested 
r agitation as cause of the former, but there 


| 
| 
| 


ed Ma-|conscious was the gentle Caroline, of her 
or ‘, + . * . . ms . a . ” . | 
In vain Caroline repeated that as we grow in| rianne as she was, Her forin was symmetrical, | friend’s deficiencies. She saw Arthur gazing 


| 


| 

| 

jyet devoid of graceful ease, and her costume|upon her with sorrow and disgust, and she | your hopes withered, and you go down 
| 


will, for you must be so when you are women. 

Marianne talked a great deal during dinner, nm & 
was no cloak for the other. Tlowever, she was | but it was the silly prattle of a child. Any lit-|claim her. But death took him in the prime® 
Yet she had vague notions that it was desirable | certainly very beautiful, her eyes were bright | tle awkwardness of the servant made her giggle 


, i would have given worlds, could she have dared | unloved, an unhonored grave. 
ny besides Marianne, imagine they can lay!ors. All these things Arthur saw at a glance, | to whisper a caution, Whena gentleman ad- | Albermarle, Va. Tre Exut. 








even that had lost its charms. Her il!l-huma 
was increased, by one morning hearing fra 
| her maid, of the marriage of Caroline Archer? 








lessed 




























|a Peer of the Realm—and her melancholy, bm .“ Int 

\the unhappy news of the death of her cous Pf ours, 

Arthur Westley, at Calcutta, of the Yellow rei eeks, 

iver. While he lived, a vague hope would # hat in ¢ 

| times enter her mind, that he would return apg ON not 

ere en 

| life, and found him not unprepared. > sm 

Young ladies, if you would be amiable," “ag I 

young Miss of fourteen, tional, graceful, and intelligent, cultivate thee woke 
was youthful. Painfully | pleasant traits upon your first going to schoo: rey . 
| not wait till you enter society, lest like pas aha 


Marianne your brilliant prospects are bigsteé 

y i, : Deether 
VY Came 
Dtaine 
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TO. —— afd church are now ina prosperous condition.” | into the stable, who at once detected the scent 
the AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. Your Board earnestly desire that the views | of the servant, and traced him more than aie 
pen a ee May 11. 1852 they have presented should be thoughtfully pon- | ty miles. He then stopped at a door, from which 
Extracts from the Report of May >=" | dered, and hence they forbear to swell their re- | nothing could induce him to move. Being ad- 
ma «Why don’t you take care of the child? An | port to a repulsive bulk by presenting other | mitted, he made his way to an attic, found the 
uld mech more, and it would have been run over and | considerations and facts which deserve notice. | person in bed, and would have torn him in pie- 
at { JB killed.” ; ? : .,._| , If the principles and aims of the Society are | ces, had not the huntsman, who had followed 
and Yes, the child might have been killed, it is rightly understood, and the historical evidence | him ona fleet horse, rushed up after him, and 
eas. [B true. He had strayed away from the oversight | of its utility and capacity duly weighed, we are | saved the life of the man. Ester. 
and [— ofaheedless mother, while she, (forgetful od confident it would never again occupy a secon- ° 
t for what ought to have been first in her mind,) was | dary place in the sympathies or charities of our 122 
very ossiping with an idle neighbor. The heedless | fo|jow-citizens. Religion. 
posi. fp little fellow was in the middle of the street ie s 
-de. @ when a carriage drove rapidly down. The dri- nye enetatieen:. 
slect (Ever suddenly reined in his horses, but scarcely Natural History. THE MISSIONARY BOX 
nind, | in season to save the child from impending ee See A. ’ 
snew |p death, had not a bystander sprung to its rescue, ineeiieeh An Indian that is now one of the native 
,er’s, — andat the risk of his own life, withdrawn him me m preachers and interpreters among the Ojibways, 
ensi- [from danger. pes DOGS.—NO. X. was sitting in meeting at the time the box was 
appi- “Why don’t you take care of the child? THE STAG HOUND passed around to receive the contributions for 
crace said he, as he delivered him, trembling and cry- bei aitiaia the support of the Gospel among his tribe. He 
of be. ing, to his mother. “Aninch more,and it would] This is the largest of English hounds, and is | saw one after another of his red brethren place 
syate, [jp have been run over and killed.” A clear case | used as his name implies, for the chase of the | what money they could spare into the box ;— 
chest [@ of unnatural and shameful neglect, all will ad-| deer. He has more exquisite sense of smell sometimes it would be a sixpence, and then 
og PY than the fox hound, but does not run so fast— | again but one, two, or three coppers. Long and 
Caro- But there are many thousands of parents | Since the death of George Third, who was very | earnestly he watched their movements. He 
h, nor je guilty of it, not only in relation to the lives and | fond of it, stag hunting has declined in England, | then thought, (as he afterwards remarked) me 
The |e limbs of their children, but also, and more un- | but there is still maintained a royal establish- | hab no coppers—me hab no money—what me 
he be. | accountably and shamefully, in relation to their | ment for the continuance of this sport if wished do? All silently he then breathed the follow- 
‘times J) moral and spiritual welfare. Hundreds of thou- for by the royal family. ing words into the ear of Him who hears the 
es, her sands of children are at this moment imminent- _The stag hound is a beautifulanimal. Heis | feeblest moanings of his children :—* Oh Lord! 
slicht. ly exposed to the evils of ignorance and error, | distinguished from the fox hound by having a |me no money—ime no nothing—me want to 
there. | involving a catastrophe far more terrific than broader head, a longer cheek, and deeper chest, | give—me give little—me_ go in the box—me 
on on: | any which hoofs or wheels could bring upon| with a better feathered and more beautifully live in the box—me die in the box.” Just as 
perani- fF them. Why does not somebody take care of) arched tail. His strength and endurance, to- | the box was presented him, he arose and stood 
hat he ff them? Must they be left to a lot so forlorn! gether with his speed for a long chase, are un- erect in that congregation, and said in a firm 
he was P. and desolate? Can no effort be.made for their] equaled. It is said to be difficult for the best | voice, with eyes moistened by tears, “ Me go in 
: seem. |) rescue ? . horses to keep up with him for any length of | that box—me get into that box for life.” That 
dignity The résponses to these grave questions must | time. resolve of this poor Indian’s was heard by Him, 
> knew | come from our wise and thoughtful and liberal- He is less often at fault than any other hound | into whose ear he breathed it, and by grace cn- 
‘ing be. | ly-disposed fellow-citizens. By the kind provi-| except the blood hound ina chase, and rarely | abled him to be a successful minister of the 
enance ) dence of God,the American Sunday-school Un-| fails of running down his game. An instance | Gospel to his people. A. J. Knox. 
uct for ff ion has facilities and advantages for acting in| is mentioned to confirm the powers of endur- a) 
- subse. such an emergency, which to be appreciated { ance of this hound, of a chase which was con- A DUTY OMITTED 
Jo what need only to be understood. The history of the | tinued four hours, over fence, bush, brake, and rr ‘ : 
nor die, fe past and present position and prospects of the | briar, a distance of forty miles, before the dog | |‘ And she is gone now,’ murmured a young 
arnfully [fe institution unequivocally declare it to be our| alluded to,gaveout. Nearly twenty horses died | girl, ‘gone to the cold and lonely grave. 
“would fy duty and privilege to supply neglected children | in the field during this chase, yet the dog kept | Shall never see her more, and I loved her so 
xe to be fae and youth with the means of scriptural instruc- | on without flagging. fondly. pe mother, ‘“ + ge raising a 
tion in Sunday-schools. THE BLOOD HOUND. se ——* pr d — hag engage 
nswer— THE CHORD TOUCHED. . , ; 8) & y Mrs, Harrington 
‘and at. Shin ate Sie hott eran ie the lowed This dog does not differ much in appearance | was taken away from her family and friends,’ 
sould ; om, seth gage Bhd ono from the stag hound. He is of a larger size, ‘It is mysterious to us, my child, but we are 
ach the er Yy of our gs cr a ‘alg amgen tig and is trained to hunt human beings instead of short-sighted and ignorant. He who gave her 
oa only Chri foang no «Ai peor od Boson Penese P quadrupeds. If once put on the track of a sup- | to her friends knew the best time to recall her 
nily, but hl = vr A iat tt then Pros. of posed robber, he will unerringly follow him to {They have lost, but she has gained. She was 
alee, _ os ae dee y be ents ike his retreat, although at a great distance. This |9 lovely Christian,’ 
tmed be. Mi om “apn a votre ee cae a. eh seems to me exceedingly cruel, but in former ‘She was very lovely, mother, but—but— 
fe misery ed” sa a lg aol ops ae aca times when neither the government, or the pri- ‘ What is it Louisa? don’t be afraid to ex 
ould mt hal lo 4 0 thi i sd coon ed ies hed vate individual, had other means to detect the | press any of ‘your feelings or thoughts to you 
he deter cd oe wenn ae i. poston 4 ae ek aad this offender, it was thought necessary to make use mother.’ mare : 
t the les Bi had leaned him, and of course whee he saw sal ich oneh peapenee, . ‘Why mother, 1 don’t think Mrs. Harrington 
a distant filme ae a pe een plas) this pete It has been said by some writers that these | was very religious.’ ' ok 
e Archet. [Then “he = we ‘laa opted algo 8 panes blood hounds would not injure the culprit when * Don’t you think she lived as a Christian 
of the Mlvat and Ar son seis dhe teens nadine caught, if he would _keep still ; but would lie should live r : 
* friend, iy at ah ; on? oaid et ce mes quietly down by his side, and give notice to his ‘I think she was very kind and patient, and 
t profited Hiowly man, with =i po pee wliieie different in master by a peculiar howl, that he had the of- very charitable and self-denying. But I did 
aching of § mbes but alike a grcmtten a that of the fender in safe keeping. not know that religion made her so, mother.’ 
nne wal benowned King of Se ri his haiaienliek for |; Some are of such a savage nature, however, ‘Yes my child, it was religion that made he 
useless tMMhis son: ‘Oh, sir, I oh hava pe aor ian in our Southern States, that they will oftentear | what she was. I remember her asa young girl 
at she bl ive for my clild. if L had dso A sstition the | Peron almost to pieces if they are not soon | and then she was very different.’ 
eye gre¥ Fanext bom P In what stern ath pr a heart “_ : ; ‘But mother, I believe she loved me very 
uited love; ands of communion with his Gawain pont pants of any kind may be trained to follow | much: She very often denied herself for the 
art to love ally if he has no communion with nor inst one particular scent, and they can not be led | sake of giving me pleasure. And you know 
and infit- § knowledge of lt tak bow Sonal hw astray by any other. é how often she came to see me when i was sick 
saw no tl- hristian counsel and re ratefull oR —— yore — between England and | last oe and how she watched with me." 
1 aloud Bwhen the eine he P soe all ae “ 7 a alin Scotland, before the union of the two kingdoms, -. Yes, I remember it all. We have been in 
eading, “Bing friend: ‘Put awa : he hat amid ames -~ it was thought absolutely necessary totrain and | timate friends from childhood, and I can truly 
her mothe Hifriend, and cast vour pth sacetiecess Reed keep these dogs for the preservation of life and | say of her that she has been to mea most devo- 
onsumed § Bien} y Father, and he will eaahae kets ~— | 90s Ps a was levied on each of the in- ted and faithful friend.’ ' 
dress, The Lord gave, and the Lord ‘hath taken away; | ST aa ee ee Bat mother, I don't undewtand. why if oh 
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Sabbath Sclysol. 








ness. The result was the erection of St. Paul’s 
Church in South Trenton. And both school 


| horse belonging to the gentleman. As soon as | 


this was discovered, a blood hound was brought 





















































































































































































































































































































































¢ a “Y3| ber of blood hounds. Now, however, as the 
lessed be the name of the Lord.” | civic government has sufficient power to detect 
A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. and punish crime, this means or detection has 
“In the fall of 1847,” says a correspondent| fallen into disuse. 
bf ours, “I was providentially detained fora few| The blood hound is taller and better formed 
reeks, in South Trenton, New Jersey. Isaw|thanthe deer hound. The expression of his 
hat in one part of the city there was a popnia-! countenance is mild and amiable, unless he is 
ion not reached by the ordinary means which | in pursuit of a person, but then his looks indi- 
ere employed. {[ determined on making an! cate the utmost ferocity, and it is best to keep 
xperiment. Itook by the hand a little boy | as far from him as possible. 
hom I met in the street, and induced him to| An anecdote is mentioned by Mr. Lawrence, 
ake me to his father’s house. His parents were | Which I will relate. He says that a country 
eased. Iwas induced to extend my visits | gentleman discovering that a servant who had 
om house to house. In a short time more than lived with him for a number of years was dis- 
me hundred ‘and forty scholars were gathered | honest, dismissed him from his service. This 
Deether in an upper room, and more than thir- | made the man very angry, and to be revenged 
y came to help me teach. Books were soon! upon his master, he concealed himself in the 
Mtained in abundance, All was joy and glad- stable and cut off the ears and tail of a favorite 




























































































































































me about religion. 


tance should not converse about it with others. 

‘Mrs. Harrington did freely converse wit 
her Christian friends upon religious subjects 
| but she was backward about introducing th 





subject of personal religion in the company of | 
those who took no special interest in the sub- | 
I have often regretted this, for her life 
was such as would, with the blessing of God, 


ject. 


have given much force to her words.’ 





irrcligious to recommend Him. 
with them on almost every variety of subjec 


I 


loved me so much, she should never speak to 
I can’t understand why 
those people who think it of so much impor- 


They converse 


except that which they acknowledge to be the 
most important of all.—Cousin Asry, [ Reaper. 








Nursery. 





THE FLY AND THE SPIDER. 

Two children once went with their grandmo- 
ther to see a spider’s web ; they thought it very 
curious, and they talked a good deal about it, 
though they could not see the use of such 
things, nor why there should be such creatures 
as spiders at all. Their grandmother replied, 
‘My dear children, I cannot tell you just now 
all the reasons why the all-wise God created 
and sustains the various creatures which we see 
around us, though we may be sure there is some 
good end to be served; but I will tell you a 
pretty story, which may at least help usto think 
upon the subject. 

A young prince used often to wonder for 
what purpose God had inade flies and spiders ; 
as he could not see, he said,what use they were 
of to men, and, if he had the power, he would 
kill them all. One day, after a great battle, 
this prince was obliged to hide himself from his 
enemies; and wandering about in a wood, he 
lay down very tired beneath a tree, and fell 
asleep. A soldier passing by, who belonged-to 
the enemy, was quietly drawing near with his 
sword to kill the prince, when, all of a sudden, 
a fly stung his lip and woke him. Seeing his 
danger, he sprang to his feet, and quickly made 
the soldier run off. That night the prince again 
hid himself in a cave in the same wood, and 
during the night a spider wove her web across 
the entrance. Two soldiers belonging to the 
army which had defeated him, and who were 
looking for the prince, passed the cave in the 
morning; and the prince heard their conversa- 
tion :— Look,’ cried one of them, ‘he is surely 
concealed in this cave.’ ‘No,’ replied the oth- 
er, ‘that is impossible; for if he had gone in 
there he would have brushed down the spider's 
web at the entrance.’ 

When they had gone away, the prince raised 
his hands and eyes to heaven, and thanked God 
for such goodness in yesterday saving his life 
by means of a fly, and now again by a spider, 
and acknowledged that the ways and works of 
God are perfectly good and wise.’ 











DHenevolence. 


“DON’T STEP THERE.” 

A layer of snow was spread over the icy 
streets, and pedestrians walked carefully, shod 
with India-rubber, toward the churches, on a 
cold Sabbath morning in February. Walking 
somewhat hastily churchward, for I was late, I 
noticed a bright-looking little lad, standing up- 
on the pavement, with his cap in his hand, and 
his eyes fixed upon one spot on the sidewalk.— 
As I approached him he looked up to me, and 
pointing to the place, said, “ Please don’t step 
there, sir; I slipped there and fell down.” I 
thanked the philanthropic little fellow, and 
passed round the dangerous spot. “ Don’t step 
there,” was the theme of my meditations during 
the remainder of my walk. 

There are many places, as we journey along 
the pathway of life, where we slip and fall.— 
How carefully should we, ourselves, tread past 
such places in our future journeyings! Yet 
how often is it lamentably true, that on the same 
spot we repeat ourstumblings. Wherever, un- 
der the temptations of the adversary, or through 
the wrong impulses of my perverse affections 
and passions, I have once slipped, let me ever 
after place a watch, which, to remind me of my 
former sad experience, shal] cry out to me, as | 
approach, “ Don’t step there.” The friend who 
truly loves me, who is religiously solicitous for 
my spiritual good, when he sees me carelessly 
treading toward a spot where he has himself 
fallen, will refer to his own misfortune or fault, 
and kindly say to me, * Don’t step there.” And 
if I cherish benevolent sentiments toward my 
fellow-men, desire for their own good that they 
should walk uprightly ; if zeal for the honor of 
the church awaken solicitude for the consisten- 
cy and purity of all my fellow disciples, shall I 
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There are many, who in this respect resem-| not, when I see the feet of any of them near 
ble Louisa’s deceased friend. They love, and | the spot where I have myself fallen, or where I 
in many things obey their Divine Master, but | have seen others slip,kindly say to them, “Don’t 
they do not strive in their converse with the | step there.” : 
A thousand times since, has the clear voice 
t,| of that kind-hearted child rung in my ear, re- 
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minding me of my own duty to those around 
me, and urging me to repeat, wherever the rep- 
etition promises to be useful, “ Please don’t step 
there.”—Guiannis. [Watchman and Reflector. 


Editorial. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CITY. 
Hartford, Ct., May 20, 1852. 

I drop a few lines to my young readers from 
this beautiful city. Just emerging from the 
gloom of a tedious winter, it is now beginning 
to be enveloped in all the beauties of spring.— 
Few New England towns of its size are adorn- 
ed with so great an amount, and so great a va- 
riety of shrubbery. The majestic Connecticut 
river furnishes a most important item in its 
beautiful scenery, and opens one of its most im- 
portant avenues of commerce, while the New 
Haven and Springfield Railroad gives the most 
rapid communication with New York and Bos- 
ton, and the Williamantic Railroad will soon 
connect it with Providence on the east, and 
Hudson river, at Fishkill, on the west. 

A short stay limited my opportunities, but I 
will take the liberty to advise such of my young 
readers as may chance to pass this way, to pass 
an hour or two in the Athenaeum, a beautiful 
specimen of architecture, and containing many 
objects of great interest. The Historical Li- 
brary contains a large collection of books in 
this and other departments. The venerable Dr. 
Robbins is connected with this Institution, and 
has greatly enriched it with the donation of his 
own large collection of books, which is espe- 
cially rich in various editions of the sacred 














Scriptures, of which he has collected more than 
seventy varieties—some of them among the 
earliest works issued after the discovery of the 


art of printing. 


Here are also a great variety of the relics of 
the olden times of our country’s history, such 
as various cooking utensils, and articles of do- 
I was partic- 
ularly struck with the sight of the very garment 
worn by the brave Captain Ledyard when Fort 
Griswold was taken by the British in our Rev- 
The British commander, on 
receiving Ledyard’s sword in token of surren- 
der, barbarously ran his prisoner through with 
The rent made by 
the sword is visible, and attracts the curiosity 


mestic use of divers other sorts. 


olutionary war. 


it, killing him on the spot. 


of all who visit the place. 


Of Indian relics there is an ample store,show- 
ing to some extent the manners and customs of 
those rude sons of the wilderness, who were 
once the sole proprietors of all these regions, 
now so beautiful under the hand and the indus- 


try of civilized and Christian people. 


We regard Hartford as one of the most de- 
lightful of the inland cities of New England.—- 
There is probably not another where there are 
more intelligent and warm-hearted lovers of the 
A blessed revival of religion during 
the past winter has greatly added to their num- 
ber, the sweet and refreshing savor of which 


Savior. 


still remains. 


The new Railroad Depot here is the most 
beautiful structure of the kind to be found in 
It is a great ornament 


any part of the country. 
to this beautiful city. 


A pleasant sunny morning carried us into 
this brilliant ornament of the great valley of the 
Connecticut, and now a splendid morning is 


carrying us out—and we go with very pleasan 


impressions of all we saw, and cordially wish 
our young friends may, at some time, share in 
the privilege of a similar visit to so delightful 
a part of our New England. 
—~—>__—_ 


The brightest blaze of intelligence is of less 
value than the smallest spark of charity. 


VIATOR. 


[COMMUNICATION.] 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S REBUKE. 


In alate paper, the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion read about “The Little Boy’s Re- 
buke.” Now let me tell you about a little girl’s 
rebuke. 

Lizzie A. is only six years old. A few months 
ago she lost her dear, good mother. But she 
does not forget her, nor her holy instructions.— 
She talks about her a great deal, and when 
asked where she is, replies, “in Heaven.” Now 
Lizzie’s mother had taught her to thank God 
for all the good things he gave her, and espe- 
cially for food. A little while after her moth- 
er’s death, her uncle H. went to see her and her 
father, who did not thenloveGod. Whenseat- 
ed at the dinner table, Lizzie folded her hands, 
and looked to her father and then to her uncle. 
But to her evident grief, no blessing was asked. 
Soon after dinner, Lizzie was seen on her fath- 
er’s knee, and with her arms about his neck, 
asking him in whispered words, not to “ forget 
to pray, the next time.” At the next meal, the 
little reprover, after waiting a little, softly left 
her seat and whispered in her father’s ear—but 
he still “forgot.” The next day the faithful 
child was successful. Her father took up the 
carving knife and was going to help the table, 
when he was interrupted by—* You forget, fa- 
ther, you said you wouldn’t forget.” This was 
said in a tone of affectionate earnestness and 
concern, the father’s heart could not resist. So 
dropping his knife, he had a blessing asked, and 
did not afterwards forget. Truly, “how pre- 
cious are the fresh little shoots of Christian ed- 
ucation.” “Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings hast thou ordained strength.” Per- 
haps in some future paper I may tell my little 
readers more about their new friend, Lizzie. 

H. K. E. 
—_—_—_>—_— 


Jury One.—Half the year gone. Many of 
the subscribers to the Yourn’s Companion 
have not paid yet. Will our young readers, 
who have received Bills, be so kind as to remind 
their parents that the Printer is hungry ? 

——~_»—- 

To Readers—The story of the “Two 
Friends” in this paper, is too long, and a little 
too romantic ; but the moral effect will be good, 
and there is a particular reason for its publica- 
tion. 

oe 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Andover, Vt., April 23, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have taken much 
pleasure in perusing your very valuable paper 
during the past year. I find it justsuch a Com- 
panion as | need, and therefore wish it contin- 
ued another year, for which is enclosed one dol- 
lar, thinking it cannot be spent more profitably 
than in paying for your paper, which I noticed 
has been in existence twenty-five years, and 
wish it might live as much longer. 

Yours respectfully, 8. C. Putnam. 




















Tamworth, N. H., June 9, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—I thank you for con- 
tinuing to send the paper. That you may long 
live to send forth a Companion so moulding in 
its influence, and so happy in its effects, is the 
sincere wish of a constant reader of the Com- 
panion, and your young friend, 
Haran W. Pace. 








Variety. 
THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 


Glancing round this anatomical workshop, 
(the oyster) we find, amongst other things, some 
preparations showing the nature of pearls. Ex- 
amine them, and we find that there are dark 
and dingy pearls, just as there are handsome 
and ugly men; the dark pearl being found on 
the dark shell of the fish, the white brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further in 
the search, we find that the smooth, glittering 
lining, upon which the fish moves, is known as 
the nacre, and that it is produced by a portion 
of the animal called the mantle ; and, for expla- 
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ter. When living in its glossy house, should 
sny foreigh substance find its way through the 


nation’s sake, we may add that gourmands prac- 
tically know the mantle as the beard of the oys- 


its ease, the fish coats the offending substance 
with nacre, and a pearl is thus formed. The 
pearl is, in fact, a little globe of tie smooth, 
glossy substance yielded by -he oyster’s beard ; 
yielded ordinarily to smooth the narrow home 
to which his nature binds him, but yielded in 
round drops, real pearly tears, if he is hurt.— 
When a beauty glides among a throng of ad- 
mirers, her hair clustering with pearls, she little 
thinks that her ornaments are products of pain 
and diseased action, endured by the most unpo- 
etical of shell-fish.— Leisure Seow. 
—@——_ 


THE WAY TO CUT OFF A LION’S CLAWS. 

A most novel operation was performed at 
South Boston, yesterday afternoon. Francis 
Alger, Esq., has in his possession at his resi- 
dence in South Boston, a lion about six months 
old, of the species known as the American Li- 
on, and brought a short time since from South 
America. This lion, as it has increased in size, 
has grown quite ferocious, and it was deemed 
advisable to remove his claws, which were very 
sharp, to prevent him from doing injury to those 
who might approach his cage. To accomplish 
this end, Dr. Charles T. Jackson yesterday ad- 
ministered ether to him. At first he was quite 
cross and snappish, and some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting the sponge to his nose.— 
At last, however, a soothing impression was 
made, and after a pound and a half had been 
ministered, he became perfectly docile, and 
slept quietly for twenty minutes. In the mean 
time his claws were removed with a pair of 
sharp pincers, and when his licnship awoke 
from his trance, he found himself deprived of 
his most formidable weapons of defence. The 
lion soon recovered his wonted agility, and this 
morning was as lively as ever. It is probable 
that it will be necessary to cut off his teeth be- 
fore it will be considered a safe pet.—7'raveler. 

—_—~—_—_ 


“T FOLLOW THE MULTITUDE.” 

As I was travelling west a few months ago, 
being in some doubt, where two railroads met, 
which was the right line, J inquired of a very 
respectable looking stranger who was walking 
by my side, which was the Erie train. His an- 
swer was, “I don’t know, but J follow the multi- 
tude.” There was arush for the cars in the 
same direction, and in that case it proved he 
was right. So it may be now and then, safest 
to “follow the multitude,” rather than the few 
who are going in some other direction. Butall 
experience proves, that in the great journey of 
life, the multitude are in the wrong road ; are 
in the “ broad way,” and that to follow them, is 
infinitely dangerous. The rush is in that direc- 
tion; the road is thronged ; but it “ goeth down 
to death.” Not so “the strait and narrow path.” 
In that there is but “here and there a travel- 
ler.” [REV. DR. HUMPHREY. 

—~— 


ASK FOR WHAT YOU WANT. 
Several gentlemen of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, dining at a Boston hotel, one of 
them asked Mr. M., a gentleman who sat oppo- 
site,—“ Can you reach them pertaters, sir ?”’— 
Mr. M. extended his arm towards the dish, 
and satisfied himself that he could reach the 
“ pertaters,” and answered, “ Yes, sir.” The 
legislator was taken aback by this unexpected 
rebuff from the wag; but presently recovering 
himself, he asked, “ Will you stick my fork 
into one on ’em, then?” Mr. M. took the fork 
and coolly plunged it into a finely cooked po- 
tato, and left it there. The company roared as 
they took the joke, and the victim Jooked more 
foolish than before. But suddenly an air of 
confidence struck him. Rising to his feet, he 
exclaimed, with an air of conscious triumph,— 
“ Now, Mr. M., I will trouble you for the fork.” 
Mr. M. rose tohis feet, and with the most 
impurturbable gravity, pulled the fork out of the 
potato and returned it, amidst an uncontrallable 
thunderstorm of laughter, to the utter discomfi- 
ture of the gentleman from B. 
——_——— 


PSALMS AND HIMS. 


A maiden lady, suspecting her female servant 


the larder, called Betty and inquired whether 
she did not hear some one speaking With her 
down stairs? “Oh, no, ma’am,” replied the 
girl, “it was only me singing a psalm!” “You 
may amuse yourself, Betty,” replied the lady, 
“with psalms, but let’s have no hims, Betty. I 
have a great objection to hims.” Betty courte- 











ahell to disturb the smoothness so essential to 


sied, withdrew, and took the hint. 


was regaling her beau upon the cold mutton of 











SHORTS. 
Rev. Dr. Jackson, a clergyman in Vt., in 


parting with a daughter who had been married 
said, “I want you to remember this one : 
all you can get out of life is usefulness.” 


thing ; 


Tasso being told that he had an o i 
of taking advantage of a very bitter y som 
wish not to plunder him,” said he; “ but there 
are things I wish to take from him: not his hon. 
or, his wealth, his life, but his il will.” 


Poetry. 
THE TRAP AND THE YOUNG MOUSE. 


Tn a crack near the cupboard, with dainties pro. 
vided, 

A certain young mouse with her mother re. 

sided ; 

So securely they lived in that snug, quiet spot, 

Any — in the land might have envied their 

ot. : 
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But one day, the young mouse, who was given 
to roam, 
Having made an excursion some way from her 
home, 
On a sudden returned with such joy in her eyes 
) : 
That her gray, sedate parent, expressed som 
surprise. 


“O mother,” said she, “the good folks of thi § 
house, 
I’m convinced, have not any ill-will to a mouse: 
And those tales can’t be true you always ar 
telling, 
For they’ve been at such pains to construct wf 
a dwelling. : 
“The floor is of wood, and the walls are ¢ 
wires, 
Exactly the size that one’s comfort requires; 
And I’m sure that we there should have noth. § 
ing to fear, : 
If ten cats, with their kittens, at once shoul! 
appear. : 


“And then they have made such nice holes i ; 


the wall, 

One — slip in and out with no troubley 
all ; 

But forcing one through such rough cranniesss 
these, 

Always gives one’s poor ribs a most terrify 
squeeze. 

“ But = best of all is, they’ve providedu 
wel F 

With a large piece of cheese of most exquisit 
smell ; 

"Twas so nice I had put in my head tog 
through, ; 

When I thought it my duty to come and fetdip. 
you.” 

“Ah, child,” said the mother, “ believe, I a 
treat, 


Both the cage and the cheese are a termbl 
cheat ; 
Do not think all that trouble they take for or 


good,— 
They would catch us, and kill us all therei 
they could, 
“As they’ve caught and killed scores, and I ne: 
er could learn 
That a mouse who once entered, did everr 
turn!” 


Let the young people mind what the old pet 
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a 


say 
And when danger is near them, keep out of th 
way. 3 


_— > 


A KIND WORD. 
Is it not as easy spoken, 
As the word that giveth pain? 
May not friendship’s chain, when broken, 
Be by kindness linked again ? Lt 
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